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of our system, that the patient is much worse 
than he himself thinks; in fact, that his con- 
stitution is fast breaking down under the ex- 
cesses of high living and intoxicating drinks 
to which he has enslaved himself. 

Now, if it were a real tertian, or even three morning from an early hour the city was the 


monthly ague, there would be no difficulty in|scene of busy animation. 
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From the Albany Argus. 
Temperance Reform in Ireland. 
(Concluded from page 17°.) 
Wednesday, nine o'clock, A. M.—This 


Notwithstanding 


the case. Blood-letting and dieting, and qui- that the rain fell in vast quantities, the avenues 


nine, with perhaps a little calomel, 
were affected, would soon put all to rights. 
But it will not do to let blood in the body 


| politie, and then, who will take the remedies? 


Por * The Friend.” 
THOUGHTS ON TIHIE TIMES. 
NO. I. 


As people are apt to think the last spell of 
very cold or hot, or wet or dry weather, the 
most so within their memory, so we can 
scarcely help believing the difliculties of the 
present time to exceed all former embarrass- 
ments. Without undertaking to affirm this 
conclusion to be true, it may safely be said, 
that the fit or paroxysm of distress under 
which the country is groaning is a sort of 
ague which attacks us every few years after 
regular intervals, like the chill of an intermit- 
tent fever. And as the doctor cannot be sure 
that the patient is well, until he sees whether 
the chill returns, so the mere absence of dis- 
tress, a demand for goods, and plenty of mo- 
ney, cannot of themselves be looked upon as 
signs of sound health in the commercial body. 
The man who suffers under a tertian ague 
will not rest till he has taken the doctor’s 
prescription. He will be much less anxious 
about it, if the chill comes but once in two 
weeks; and will scarcely think himself sick 


interval of ease between the chills. 

It is worth while therefore to try if we can 
find out whether these paroxysms of distress 
are accidental, or whether they are the cold 
fits of a disease under which the body politic 
is labouring. If it should prove that the inter- 
vals of prosperity between them, so far from 
being a mark of sound health, are but the hot 
stages and the intermissions which alternate 
with the chills, 
other remedies than those which a false notion 


of the nature of our case would prescribe. We | ,, 


shall be more likely to listen to any advice 
which may bear the stamp of good sense and 
of a knowledge of our ailment, now that we 
are in the paroxysm of the chill, than when 


the distress is lessened and we think we can | C™bers the ground, yet leaves net one 


do without the doctor. I am of the mind too 








outta te oe ho fall wi 
though it should attack him regularly every = See ete ore 


quarter. Yet the last case rhay be as clearly | toad 
an intermittent as the first, and it may seriously | jhe 
affect his health and strength during the whole | -oa) 


that the disease has taken a very strong hold |, 


advice, and to submit to the readers of “ The 
Friend,” a few thoughts on the present dis- 
tress. If their patience to read and mine to 


| write should hold out, I propose to inquire 
| into the causes of the existing difficulties, and 


to seek to know how far those causes are in- 
fluencing our own religious community. 

If in this inquiry I should seem to put forth 
trite and familiar maxims, it will not be that I 
think them new or original, but because the 
nature of the evils under which we suffer, is 
only to be thoroughly understood by going 
back to their original and elementary causes. 

The chief thing which must strike every 
observer of the present times, is the frequent 
and almost regular recurrence of these periods 
of disaster and embarrassment. If, as is clearly 
the case, they cannot be held to be accidental, 
their causes must be deeply seated in the 
frame work of modern society. What then 
are the facts? a few years of prosperous com- 
merce induces a blind confidence in the con- 
tinuance of prosperity ; extravagant schemes of 
speculation find eager adventurers and dupes; 
the impulse which has been given to business 
and enterprise becomes at last a giddy whirl, 
in its vor- 

The prices of most kinds of produce are 
y, the demand is brisk, rents advance, till 
tenant can scarcely stagger beneath them— 

estate rises, and money is loaned freely at 
low rates, and in large sums, 

It is not possible, under any favourable cir- 
cumstances, that these things should long re- 
main stationary, and a slow and steady ad- 
vance in prices, is on all accounts desirable. 
But the peculiarity of our situation is that the 
rate of advance continually accelerates, until 
our fancied prosperity goes off like a rocket, 
with a transient blaze that ends in smoke and 


we may be inclined to try | qarkness. 


What is there in the constitution of society 
at subjects us to these constantly returning 
disasters ? 


How barren a tree is he that lives, and spreads, and 

seed, not one 

work to generate after him.- I know all cannot 

ve alike; yet all may leave something answering 
heir proportion, their kinds.—Owen Feltham. 


| 


if the liver | to the city continued to present a dense mass 


of living beings wending their way to the 
apostle. Several hundred arrived from the 
county Wexford in market boats, whilst the 
river steamers, which ply between the counties 
of Waterford and Wexford, were thronged far 
beyond their usual fare. At nine o’clock the 
Very Rev. 'T. Matthew, accompanied by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Foran, our beloved and apos- 
tolic bishop, Major Gahan, Sir Benjamin Mor- 
ris, Mr. P. J. Murphy, and other gentlemen, 
left King street for Ballybricken, in the midst 
of whose large area a temporary husting was 
erected. ‘The ground had already been ocecu- 
pied by Alderman H. Alcock, mayor pre 
tempore, Colonel Manners, and two companies 
of the 37th depot, with the city police under 
the command of Captain Wright, and the 
members of the Local Temperance Society, 
with medals displayed. ‘The military and po- 
lice formed a cordon around the hustings, and 
the members exerted themselves with zeal for 
the preservation of order. But it was unavail- 
ing; the torrent of human beings bore down 
every obstacle—the hustings, after the. pledge 
was administered to about two thousand indi- 
viduals of both sexes, were besieged, despite 
the efforts of those engaged to restrain the 
multitude. It was found to be impossible to 
persevere, and after much exertion, the rever- 
end gentlemen with difficulty adjourned to the 
court-house. Here we are able to say that 
Mr. Matthew and his friends were compara- 
tively comfortable, and the postulants better 
off than they were in the area of Ballybricken. 
The court-house steps were occupied by a file 
of the 37th and the police, and not more than 
two hundred at a time were permitted to enter. 
Some individuals were severely crushed in 
consequence of their anxiety to rush forward; 
but we are happy to say that fo serious acei- 
dent took place. As each batch entered the 
court-house hall, they knelt, in humility and 
devotion, took the pledge at the hand of the great 
administrator, and passing out by a different 
door from that which they went in, gave suffi- 
cient room to their followers. This plan was 
admirable, and tended very considerably to the 
convenience of the reverend gentleman and the 
people. As each batch rose up after 

the words of the pledge, brightness glowed 
in their countenances, such expressions as, 
“‘ Thank God, we are happy now”’—* Heaven 
bless you, Father Matthew,” issued from the 
lips of the regenerated. We were happy to 
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THE FRIEND. 


observe that many of the police knelt before | accidents of a slight nature have taken place—- 
the apostle, and plighted their vow never to|one woman is bruised and.two men are cut. 
drink intoxicating liquors more. And this we| Mr. Ryan, the worthy governor of the county 
are sure, will render them objects of especial | jail, had them removed to the prison, attended 
favour to their commanders. Alderman Al-|to and nourished. 
cock introduced the commanding officer of the 
ison, Colonel Manners, to Father Matthew, 
in the hall of the court-house. Colonel Man- 
ners, we should observe, is a decided friend of 
the cause. 

Twelve o’clock.—Thousands continue to 
arrive. ‘The exemplary catholic pastors of 
Tramore, Kill, and Newton, &c., with their 
indefatigable curates, have come into town at 


the head of imposing cavalcades. Mr. Carr, of| .44 people are drenched. Sir Benjamin Mor- | 


ae me also oe ao = sn ris and Alderman Alcock, persevere with the | 
ousand men and women from that town. We! ome activity as usual in the preservation of | 


perceived some highly respectable persons| 5 dor, 


This being the dinner hour of the working 
classes, we noticed the bacon-cntters of many 
establishments, and other description of la- 
bourers, taking the pledge. In Patrick street 
the crowd is so dense that a passage through 
it is quite difficult, whilst thousands occupy the 
ground opposite the court-house and through- 
out Ballybricken. ‘The rain continued to fall 
with unabated velocity. ‘The military police 


among this group. ‘The court-house externally 
presents at this moment a fearful sight. Crowds 
rush up the steps despite the military and po- 
lice, whose conduct is exemplary in the high- 
est degree. ‘The doors have been forced in 
and the hall is thronged. ‘The apostle is sur- 
rounded by Alderman Poole, the Rev. Nicholas 
Cantwell, P. P. Tramore; the Rev. James 
Vaile; P. P. Newtown; the Revs. Messrs. 
Dixon, Morrissey, Fitzgerald, J. Power, N. 
T. Dowley, J. Clarke, Heffernan. It is said 
that ten thousand persons have been already 
received; but they are not missed from the 
myriads who await to take the pledge. We 
regret that some of the postulants appear to 
labour under the effects of fatigue—arising 
from the circumstance of having travelled all 
night through the rain. An instance of magiste- 
rial petulance has occurred which we shall 
notice. Captain Newport has called upon 
some of his brother magistrates to advise Mr. 
Matthew to withdraw, as personal danger may 
ensue. But the gallant captain’s remonstrances 
are not heeded, for the very good reason, that 
no danger is as yet seen by the most expe- 
rienced persons. ‘ Talk of the victories of the 
Duke of Wellington,” said Alderman Poole, 
as he regarded the mighty mass of human be- 
ings rapidly approaching to take the pledge, 
‘they are nothing to those of Mr. Matthew. 
He has done more for the Irish people than any 
man who has as yet appeared, or perhaps, 
who ever will appear in Ireland.” 

Two o'clock.—Crowds on crowds continue 
to pour in, in apparently exhaustless abun- 
dance. It is computed that the reverend gen- 
tleman has received twenty thousand at least 
since morning. Each batch, amounting on an 
average, to 170 persons, is disposed of in 
about two minutes, and instantly succeeded by 
another. Mr. Matthew, on being asked was 
he not tired, and would he not take some re- 
freshments, replied, “I feel no fatigue in the 
world. Oh, how rejoiced I am to see them 
pour in, in this way.” And well may he re- 
joice, for never was man made an instrument 
in the hands of an all-wise and gracious Provi- 
dence for the achievement of such incalculable 
benefit to society! Several country gentlemen 
have arrived to witness the proceedings, 
amongst whom we perceived Andrew Sher- 
lock, Esq., Killaspey; Richard Duckett, Esq., 
Tramore; Wm. Peet, Esq., &c. There are 
many protestants and Quakars in the hall look- 
ing with wonderment at what is passing. Some 






Twenty minutes to four o’clock.—The re- 


verend gentleman has continued without inter- 
mission to receive postulants up to this mo- 
ment; and thousands yet throng the streets, 
despite “the pitiless pelting of the storm,” 


and even from a great distance. "The employ- 
ers were anxious that their servants should not 
go forward to-day, in order that an opportunity 
should be afforded strangers to take the pledge 
without any unnecessary delay. But it is ex- 
pected that there shall be few servants in Wa- 
terford who will not have become members of 


the total abstinence society by to-morrow even- 
ing. It is thought that one hundred thousand 


(and we speak within limits when we say so) 


shall have been received in this city, previous 
to the departure of the apostle. 


Mr. Matthew and his friends left the court- 
house at the hour above named, for the bi- 
shop’s, where he continued to receive postu- 
lants up to dinner hour. Vast numbers sur- 
rounded the Right Rev. Dr. Foran’s residence, 
anxious to take the pledge at once. After 
dinner Father Matthew continued to receive 
postulants to a late hour. Several very respect- 
able parties took the pledge. Many ludicrous 
scenes occurred during the day, exhibitive of 
the enthusiasm and devotion of the people. A 
Carrick woman on arfiving at this side of the 
bridge was heard to exclaim, after turning to- 
wards the west, ** Joy be with you, Carrick, 
and all the whiskey I ever drank. [I'll never 
drink more.” Nearly all the fishermen of 
Tramore, Islands o’ Kane, and the coast around 
to Bamahon, took the pledge. The bathing 
men of Tramore, a peculiarly moist sort of 
people, were the foremost in enrolling them- 
selves under the standard. Hundreds were 
present from the farthest extremity of Wex- 
ford, Carlow, Wicklow, Kildare, Queen and 
King’s counties. As proof of the great ex- 
citement prevalent, it may be observed that 
the High street Loan Fund Society, (to which 
we have so frequently called attention,) which 
receives upwards of twenty applications per 
diem, and is a bitter pill to the pawnbrokers, 
received but one application to-day. It was 
observed with pleasure that females outnum- 
bered males by about twenty-five per cent. 
This has not, we believe, been the fact else- 
where. ‘The virtuous, as well as the most 
debased and forlorn of the community, have 
taken the pledge. Several of the unfortunates, 
who have lived on the wages of sin, renounced 





the evil of their ways and resolved to live go- 
berly and purely for the future. 

Zen o’cloek, p. m.—The city is extremely 
tranquil. Such of the postulants as have not 
left town are comfortably housed. Several 
stores have been opened for them, where their 
wants are well supplied. ‘The apostle resumes 
his labours this (‘'hursday) morning. 

The Very Rev. Theobald Matthew visits 
Clonmel on the 17th. The court-house is 
preparing for his reception. 


From the Limerick (Iland, Chronicle. 

The Temperance Movement—Its Effects. 
—A number of public houses in this city have 
already shut up for want of customers. At 
night they appear dull, lonesome and deserted, 
though heretofore the focus of bacchanalian 
riot and uproar. ‘The change is quite notorious 
to any observer who walks the streets. 


From ‘The Working Man,” a volume just published by Ht. 
Perkins, Philadelphia. 
MONEY. 
“ Yet to be just to these poor men of pelf, 

Each does but hate his neighbour as himself: 

Doom’d to the mines, an equal fate betides 

The slave that digs it, and the slave that hides.” 
Pore. 


The good and the evil of money are the 
subject of our daily conversation, and neither 
can well be represented as greater than it is, 
The same book of wisdom which declares to 
us that ** money answereth all things,’’ warns 
us that the love of it is a “root of all evil.” 
We love what costs us pains; our own work, 
or the fruit of it; our own little garden rather 
than our neighbour's hot-house. It is, there- 
fore, constantly observed that it is hard to 
wring money out of the hands of one who has 
earned it by little and little. Look at the far- 
mer; even if he owns thousands of acres, he 
is sometimes startled at the call for the dis- 
bursement of twenty dollars: while the mer- 
chant, who gains and loses by fifties and hun- 
dreds, will transfer ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of stock in five minutes. Women, who sel- 
dom have the handling of large sums, are 
more frugal in the disposition of their means, 
than their more hard-hearted husbands. Hence 
the great moralist avers that mendicants seldom 
beg of women. [lowever this may be, it is 
undeniable that where money is hardly got, it 
is sure to be prized sufficiently. Let a man 
work hard for his dollar and he will be in 
danger of setting too high a value upon it; 
and thus, by imperceptible degrees, frugality 
grows into avarice and thrift into meanness. 

It is not the mere coin, the material gold, 
silver, copper, and alloy that we love; at least 
in the outset. The miser, who is a possessed 
man, may transfer his regards to the sign 
from the thing signified, and gloat over dollars 
and doubloons, but what the most love is what 
the money will bring. To use a large word, 
it is the potentiality of happiness. We turn 
every thing into money. We measure every 
thing by money. It is money which marks 
the injury done by a slander or a blow. As 
we measure the force of an engine by horse- 
power, so we measure an honourable office by 
dollars. Men value their lives at certain sums, 
and persons could be found who would be 
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bribed to run the risk of being bit by a mad 
dog. In consequence of this universal appli- 
cability of money as the measure of value, it 
comes to stand for the things which it mea- 
sures. We look with complacency on the 
key which unlocks our treasures; and gaze on 
a dirty bank-note, which is only a rag. 

In Piteairn’s island, at the latest account, 
there was no money, nor any need of it. But 
does it follow that there can be no avarice 
there? I think not. The passion may look 
beyond the medium to the end in view, but it 
is still the same. The dislike to part with our 
cash, when reduced to its principles, is a mode 
of selfishness. It is only one aspect of our 
love of the things which money will buy. If 
any man would guaranty to us all these things 
for life, we would freely give him the money. 
Hence the moral evils of avarice. But for 
this the love of gold would be as innocent as 
the love of roses and lilies. 

But even on the selfish principle, I have 
sometimes thought that a more refined and 


THE FRIEND. 


friendship. It cannot buy the serene comforts 
of virtue, the quiet of conscience, the joys of 
religion. ‘This lesson should be inculcated on 


the young. It is idle to fear that such a les- 
son will make them careless or profuse. It is 
a lesson opposed not to frugality, but to parsi- 
mony. ‘l'hose who learn it will not hoard, 
but neither will they squander. They will 
look on money, not as an ultimate good, but 
as the representative of purchasable advan- 
tages; and they will count it as nothing when 
put in the opposite scale to moral and eternal 
things, which are above all price. 


THE HONEY BEE~-A NEW HIVE. 


The following communication, although 
more particularly intended for the agriculturist, 
can searcely fail to interest and please the 
dwellers in the city. It is copied from Ex- 
Governor Hill’s Monthly Visiter, and was 
written by S. Keith, of Oxford, Me. 

The bee possesses the united skill of the 


profound view of the matter would loosen our! mason, the architect, the geometrician, and 


hold on the purse. By pinching hard we hurt| 
nobody but ourselves. Every one sees that if| 
a man spends none of his money, he is wretch- | 


ed; hence the name miser, which is only the | 
But many make it me 


Latin for a wretch. 
business of their lives to come as near this as | 


possible. 
that a liberal outlay of money is in some cases 
no more a loss, than a liberal sowing of wheat. 
Sro.ivo has adopted the saving maxim never 
to cut « packthread of a parcel, but always to 
untie it: he therefore fumbles at a hard knot 
for ten minutes, in which he could have earned 
the worth of ten such packthreads. Basso 
grudges sixpence for a dose of physic, and in 
the end loses six weeks. We all agree that 
time is money. Why so? Because time will 
procure us money, or, what is the same, mo- 
ney’s worth. But we are not so ready to ad- 
mit, though it is equally true, that health is 
money—that temperance is money —that good 
habits are money—that character is money. 
Nay, I go further than this: if we must value 
every thing by. this mercenary standard, then 
I say, ease is money, because it is worth mo- 
nev, and we labour all of our life to earn it. 
Comfort is inenev, and happiness is money. 
These remarks are ceriaim!y not intended to 
foster the disposition to estimate every thing 
by pounds, shillings, and pence. God forbid! 
Our money-making nation need no spur in 
their race: we are already pointed at by the 
finger of nations. But as the world’s ready 
reckoners insist on gauging human bliss by 
this rule, I wish to show that on their own 
principles a man may be too saving. Even 
the rule of the usurer in the old play, which 
was short enough to be engraven on his ring, 
and which is engraven on many a heart, 7'u 
tibi cura, ** Take care of number one,”’ is 
often violated by unwise parsimony. We may 
be sparing to our damage. ‘There are better 
things than money. O that I could ring it 
through every shop, factory, and counting- 
house of my country! There is good which 
gold cannot buy, and which to barter for gold 
were ruin. It cannot buy the kindly affections 
of the fireside. Jt cannot buy the blessings of 





the civilian, Many naturalists of this and 
other countries have devoted much time in 
searching out their habits, admiring their sa- 
gacity, and giving to the world the result of 
their researches. 


room with the choicest of sweets, from which 
many a friend has enjoyed a treat, and lingered 
to admire this simple contrivance for the pre- 
servation of the bee, and the store house so 
well adapted to receive the fruits of his labour. 


For ** The Friend.” 
ELIZA RUMPFF. 


I recently met with a memoir of Eliza 
Rumpff, which so beautifully exemplified the 
transforming and preserving nature of that 
grace, which when yielded to, bringeth salva- 
tion, that I have made some extracts from it 
for the pages of * ‘The Friend,’ if the editor 
should deem them suitable. H. L. 

** Eliza Rumpff, the subject of this memoir, 
was the daughter of John Jacob Astor, of the 
city of New York. Her childhood and early 
youth was spent under the paternal roof. Her 
character, during that interesting period of life, 
was chiefly distinguished by a sweet, amiable, 
retiring, benevolent disposition. In the year 
1823, she accompanied her father to Europe, 
and spent two years in France, Switzerland 
and Germany. It was during this visit that 
she became acquainted with the gentleman 


They have learned much} to whom she was married in 1825, at Paris: 


and there is much more yet to be learned of |—A union of uninterrupted happiness, until it 
they can. hey sail as near the wind as is| this wonderful insect. I have myself kept} was dissolved by her death, after thirteen 


Sound cconomy will teach a man|bees for thirteen or fourteen years: I long| years duration. 


since felt the necessity of preserving these 
little creatures from the barbarous custom of 
annual suffocation. For a while I tried the 
box hive, but found my bees unwilling to en- 
ter it, and I lost several swarms in trying to 
force them into it. I abandoned this kind of 
hive, and finished a room in my garret, dark 
and tight, with a communication through the 
external wall of the house, through which to 
give them a passage way. I placed a hive of 
bees in this room, their entrance into the hive 
being on a level with this communication and 
near to it. ‘To this room J have a door from 
my garret, never accessible to children or in- 
truders. ‘The room should be made impervi- 
ous to rats and mice, which are very fond of 
bees, fearing not even their weapons of de- 
fence. ‘This young swarm soon filled their 
hive, and then commenced their operations 
beneath, above and around the hive, filling in 
the white virgin comb, without the aid of bars, 
slats or cross pieces to build to, from the roof 
of the licuse to the floor of their room. At 
times, I stole into this apiary, and by the aid 
of a light, viewed the progress tucy were 
making, and the splendid columns of comb 
they were erecting. ‘They had the benefit of 
the labour of all their increase—all their pro- 
geny; there was no swarming, no colonizing 
from their numerous family. Give bees room 
and they never swarm. Who ever heard of 
bees swarming from a hollow tree, till the 
spate within it was filled? After the second 
year of their operations, and during the coldest 
of the winter, while the bees all lay dormant 
at the centre of their nectarine pile, | took my 
family stores from the external layers, which 
always contain the whitest and purest in the 
store house, and is the only portion which can 
be taken without injury to the residue. For 
many years my table was supplied from this 


With her marriage com- 
menced her permanent residence in Europe ; 
with the exception of two visits made to the 
United States. Her winters she spent in Paris, 
where the official duties of her husband (who 
was then, and still is the minister resident at 
the court of the Tuileries, for the Hanseatic 
towns of Germany) required his presence 
during that part of the year; whilst hersummers 
were passed in Switzerland, near the lake 
of Geneva, at a delightful country residence 
given her by her father. For several years 
after her marriage, she tried what happiness 
the splendid scenes of the palace of the ‘Tuile- 
ries, the music and amusements of the opera 
and theatre, and the excitement and fascina- 
tions of Parisian saloons could afford. Al- 
though she attended a place of worship, with 
greater or less regularity, and evinced a respect 
for religion, was charitable to the poor—and 
in her deportment there was much that was 
interesting. But she had not yet experienced 
that ‘ grace of God which bringeth salvation.’ 
And every thing short of this ever fails of 
giving the happiness which we so earnestly 
desire, and so fruitlessly seek in the enjoyment 
of this world, 

** But at length the time arrived when her 
attention was effectually awakened to the great 
subject of religion. ‘The means by which this 
was accomplished were very simple, and such 
perhaps as will seem to those who know no- 
thing of the various ways which God employs 
to call mankind to himself, quite improbable. 
There resided in her family for some time a 
pious and excellent woman, in the capacity of 
nurse; to her she devoted many leisure hours 
in reading from the sacred Scriptures, and 
other religious books, and the simple and 
judicious remarks, which her humble friend 
occasionally made, led her mind in the most 
gradual manner, to realise the transcendent 
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THE FRIEND. 





Nor was she content| 
merely to give money, but was often seen 


visiting the abodes of poverty, and by the bed- 


‘The good work thus commenced did not cease 
to make progress. A severe attack of cholera 
was greatly sanctified to her in the increase of 
her religious impressions. She also made and 

reatly enjoyed the acquaintance of several 
shristians in Paris, who proved to be very 
useful to her, in promoting her growth in re- 
ligious knowledge, and who encouraged her in 
every step of that divine life which she was 
siriving to pursue. 





distresses. She gave large sums for the pro- 
motion of religious and charitable objects; and 
studied economy in her dress, and in her style 
of living, that she might have means for doing 
good, She was a woman of uncommon sys- 
tem, and strictly pursued order in every thing. 


importance of religion as a personal ae to their relief. 
“In the early part of last summer she ac- 


SWISS HUSBANDRY. 


The Alpine pasturages are elevated in 
heights of two, three, or more ranges, accord. 


side of the sick and dying, alleviating their! ing to the season—the herdsmen ascending 


with their cows and goats, and ofien with 
sheep, as the heat increases from early spring 
to the high temperature of July and August, 
and then descending as autumn declines into 
winter. ‘These pastures form the principal 
source of maintenance and opulence to the 
inhabitants of the greater part of Switzerland, 


“As the work of religion gradually ad-| companied her husband to their quiet retreat Savoy, the Voralberg, and the Tyrol. Each 


vanced in her heart, she relinquished more 


incongenial with true piety. ‘The theatres, the | her vatious benevolent labours. 


| in Switzerland. ‘The first two or three months | pasture elevation has its particular chalets for 
and more every thing which she learned to be | passed pleasantly away in the prosecution of| the herdsmen. 


The butter and cheese after- 


It was in the| wards carried down to market are made in 


operas, the balls, and every worldly amusement | midst of these occupations she was seized with | these tiny habitations. Below in the valleys, 


inconsistent with a strictly religious and spi-| sickness, the malady soon assumed an extra- 
ritual life were all abandoned. But she did| ordinary character, and its malignity manifest- 
not become a recluse, or disagreeable in any | ed itself by severe sufferings; yet, during the 
way in her manners, and in her intercourse eight weeks it continued, no murmuring word 
with society; on the contrary, religion seem- | escaped her lips. Having asked the physician 
ed, as it did in reality, to devolope and_| if he still had any hopes of a cure, and receiv- 
strengthen every lovely feature in her naturally | ing an affirmative answer, she said, ‘Oh! it is 
amiable and benevolent character. It elevated | impossible; it cannot last long; I suffer too 
and ennobled every sentiment—it added new | much; but no, it is not too much, since God 
charms to every trait. does not think it too much. But it is very 
‘Although her husband was affluent, and|sad. Oh God, have pity upon me, according 
she had the prospect of a princely inheritance, | to the greatness of thy mercy.’ 
— no countenance could be further removed| ‘*A few days before her death, she ad- 
I 


| 





or often in sheltered nooks on the brow of the 
mountains, are the winter houses for the cattle, 
which are then fed with the hay gathered by 
great industry even in spots to which the goats 
can scarcely resort. * * * ‘The intrepidity 
of the mdher (mower) of the Alps is scarcely 
less than that of the chamois hunters. Whether 
he be gathering grass for the cows, blue meli- 
lot to mix with the cheese, or medicinal herbs 
for the druggist, he starts forth provided with 
food, kirchwasser, and tobacco; the soles of 
his shoes fortified with pointed nails, and with 
hay inside to soften his fall when he leaps 


om haughty or proud looks. Her habitual | dressed some exhortations to one of her do-| from rock to rock; his gaiters unbuttoned be- 
appearance was meekness, cheerfulness and|mestics, aud among other things said, ‘ | 


love ; she had naturally a playfulness of man-| seek the Lord Jesus whilst you are in health 
ner, and a disposition to inoffensive wit, and|and have strength, for if God should take 
which, even after her conversion, remained | away your health, and you should be laid on a 
and rendered her a most agreeable companion. | bed of suffering as you see me, you could not 





low to leave him free at the ancles, and a whet- 
stone stuck under his belt to sharpen the little 
scythe or sickle carried over his shoulder. He 
thus ascends to the hollows and crests of rocks 
on the brows and summits of mountains, and 


And yet there was no unbecoming levity ;| always think and pray.’ At another time, ad-| ties the hay he cuts in firm bundles, which he 
there was no trifling conduct. Her conversa- | dressing herself to the person who watched by | then pitches downwards from the heights. In 


tion was always such as became a woman | her side, she said, ‘I do not fear death, I shall 
‘ professing godliness.’ Her piety was deep, | be happier with God; may the Lord render me 
mature, and active. Religion was, in her es-| entirely submissive to his will.’ She con- 
timation, emphatically, the ‘one thing need-| versed also with her husband on the arrange- 
ful.’ She daily applied herself with diligence | ments to be made for her funeral, requesting 
to its maintenance in her own heart, and she | that she might be buried with the greatest pos- 
was also constantly solicitous to see others|sible simplicity. She also spoke of the con- 
embrace it. She was not one of those who| tinuance of her schools after her death. 

think it is an easy thing to be a Christian, or 
to live a Christian life. 


this perilous way he in summer gains a scanty 
living. In winter he may be seen suspended 
by ropes over precipices and gorges, to reach 
fallen trees, which he contrives to displace and 
slide downwards for fuel. If he succeeds in 
saving by these daring pursuits enough to jus- 
tify his demanding the hand of the maiden he 
loves, and whose father often has no more for- 


‘* The last day of her life, the 25th of Octo-| tune than a little chalet, an Alpine pasture, and 
Her’s was a life of| ber, 1838, she appeared exhausted, and inca-| the milk of three or four cows, which the 


watchfulness, of self-distrust, of prayer; she) pable of any effort; about mid-day her fore-| pretty peasant maid carries to sell in the val- 
read the Scriptures not only daily, but much| head and hands became cold, and the dews of} ley where he has probably first met her, he 
every day. Thus she maintained, amid the | death were upon them—her mouth seemed as} marries, takes a chalet, and becomes, in his 
great temptations and allurements of Paris, her | if it could not articulate one word more. What} turn, a herdsman, and in time the proprictor of 
steadfast course towards that ‘ city which hath | then was the emotion of those who surrounded | a few cows, and the father of a family.—“ My 


foundations, whose builder and maker is God.’ | her, when she distinctly asked who were 
In her delightful abode in the vale of lake} around her, for her sight was gone, and when 
Leman, surrounded by the grandeur andj named in order, she addressed to cach some 
beauty of nature, she did not pass her time in| affectionate and pressing exhortations, suited 
luxurious idleness. No; her heart was ever| to their conditions. But it was no longer the 
planning, and her hands ever executing some| voice of a feeble woman. It was a voice 
labour of love. She and her husband estab-| which spoke under the powerful influence of 
lished, and maintained at their own expense, | the spirit of God. She added, ‘I die happy, 
three schools in the villages around them for|I die in Christ; I have been a stranger on the 
small and poor children, and finding that| earth, I return to my true country.’ 

several poor families could not enjoy the ad-}| ‘‘ Her husband said to her, “* Dear Eliza, 
vantages which her schools afforded, on ac- it will not be long until I shall join you; I 
count of the long distance their children had| will try to walk in your footsteps.’ She 
to go, she employed, daily, a servant, who| responded, ‘ Anien! amen!’ An expression of 
went from village to village in the morning, | joy diffused itself over her countenance; and 
with a sort of infant omnibus, and gathering up| she added, ‘Now Lord give deliverance, 
the children, carried them to the schools; and| amen!’ These were her last words. Thus, in 
in the evening going round again, he carried| the 37th year of her age, she sweetly entered 
them home to their parents. ‘The sick and the} into the joy of her Lord.” 

poor were not forgotten by her. She felt sin- 
cerely for the destitute, and was ready to con- 


| 


: 


Note Book,” ty John Macgregor. 


FRIENDS’ READING ROOM. 


Dr. Joseph Warrington intends to deliver a 
lecture at Friends’ Reading Room,—on the 
Right Employment of our ‘Time and Talents, 
—-on second day evening, the 9th instant, at 
74 o'clock. 


FRIENDS’ READING ROOM ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of Friends’ Reading 
Room Association, will be held at 8 o'clock, 
on third day evening, the 10th instant, in the 
lower room occupied by the association, on 
Appletree alley. 

Joseru Scarrercoon, Sec’ry. 

3d mo. 1840. 


Correction.—In the announcement last week of the 
failure of the opera house scheme, the word hundred 
was inadvertently omitted before thousand. 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM CATON. ferings (which are but for a moment) are not; 
(Continued from page 175.) worthy to be compared unto. For the night 
(At this part of the narrative the following |is far spent in which the sorrows are ; and the 
epistle is introduced, dated ** Amsterdam, in| day is at hand when sorrow and sighing shall 
Holland, 15th of third month, 1657." It has| fly away: then shall you that mourn be com- 
un endorsement which the editor believes to|forted, and receive beauty for ashes, the oil of 
be in the handwriting of George Fox, thus: |joy for mourning, the garment of praise for 
« W. Caton to Friends, 1657.”" It is rich in| the spirit of heaviness; that ye may be called 
matter tending to edification, and with sim-|the trees of righteousness, the planting of the 
plicity, combines no small degree of beauty in | Lord; although for the present you_be in pain 
style. ] } and sorrow, groaning to be delivered from the 
“To all my dearly beloved Friends that be | bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty 
elected of God, sanctified through the Word /|of the children of God. Be patient therefore 
of his grace to be vessels of honour, to the |and hope to the end, for he that shall come 
praise and glory of his name everlasting ; a come, and will not tarry ; whose arm is 
mercy, grace and peace be multiplied amongst | already stretched out, in which he carries his 
you, from God, the Father of our Lord Jesus | babes and lambs, who are born agai of the 
Christ, the fountain of love and life, from | incorruptible seed, nourished and fed with the 
whom all goodness doth come; who hath dis-| sincere milk of the living word, by which they 
tributed of the riches of his grace unto you, | grow from strength to strength. And the Lord 
and manifested his living power amongst you; | will not lay any more upon any of them than 
by which he hath quickened some of you who | they are able to bear; but he strengthens the 
were dead in trespasses and sins, and given | weak, comforts the feeble, binds up the broken- 
you a sight of the entrance into the eternal in-| hearted, fills the hungry, clothes the naked, 
heritance, which never fades away: yea, light| satisfies the weary and the thirsty soul; whose 
is sprung up unto you who walked in dark-|everlasting treasury is always full, and his 
ness, and upon you who dwelt in the land of| banqueting-house ever well stored with durable 
the shadow of death, hath the light shined; | riches; where the distressed are relieved, and 
and your understandings hath the Lord opened, | every one’s necessity os that hungers 
and hath given you to see that in yourselves, | after righteousness. For he is a Father to the 
which spertiok you from him; and some of|fatherless, and he increaseth the strength of 
you are come to distinguish betwixt the pre-|such as have no might: so unto him you may 
cious and the vile, betwixt that which entereth | come, as unto a living fountain, from whence 
into God’s kingdom, and that which is shut|none are sent empty away, who thirst and 
out. And so that which once you esteemed | pant after the Lord. Oh! blessed are all they 
highly, which did appear beautiful and glorious 
in your eyes, comes now to be accounted dross 
and dung in comparison of that pearl, which 
some have found, and many are digging for; 
which is not purchased by all that seek it, be- 
cause they are not willing to part with the 
whole substance for it. But I know that many 
of you have forsaken much; and yet some- 
thing remains which must be also offered, 
(even that which would save its life, and would 
not come to judgment, ) must be brought to light 
and tendered, if it be as dear unto you as your 
right eye or right hand; and those I say, who 
keep nothing back, but are willing to part with 
all for the truth’s sake, shall receive an hun- 
dred fold, and in the life to come life everlast- 
ing. For I do assure you, that none are ever 
made losers for parting with any thing for the 
Lord, neither need they repent thereof: and 
that which you lose and have lost for the 
truth, the time is at hand when you shall ac- 
count it gain. And though the world may 
account you fools, because of the loss of your 
reputation; when your honour and dignity 
comes to be laid in the dust it matters not; for 
it is better to be reproached by the world, and 
to suffer persecution of the world for righteous- 
ness’ sake, than it is to revile them whom the 
Lord hath chosen out of the world. There- 
fore eye his mercy to you, that are reproached 
and not reproachers, persecuted and not per- 
secutors ; yea, I say, rejoice that you are ac- 
coufted worthy, not only to believe, but also 
to suffer for his name’s sake. Therefore be 
ye comforted, in the midst of your deepest 
sufferings and tribulations, with the considera- 
tion and hope of the joy and glory that shall 
be revealed unto you, which your present suf- 



















































living waters; their souls shall never thirst 
more: and you, whose souls are thirsting and 
longing to participate of it, you shall be satis- 
fied. For I know that no visible created thing 
can satisfy that which longeth to be refreshed 
with the living streams which issue out from 
this fountain, which watereth and refresheth 
the whole city of God,—the streams whereof 
make glad the hearts of the righteous, whose 
souls come therewith to be everlastingly satis- 
fied. come hither, all you that thirst, 
“come ye to the waters, and he that hath no 
money, come ye, buy and eat, yea, come and 
buy wine and milk without money and with- 
out price;” yea, eat, O Friends, eat abun- 
dantly and be satisfied; for a living fountain 
hath the Lord set open, for Judah and Jerusa- 
lem; and all that are bathed and washed in it 
come to enter into the holy city, which hath no 
need of the sun nor of the moon to shine in it; 
—for the glory of the Lord God doth enlighten 


gates of which are not shut at all by day, for 
there is no night there;—neither can any 
thing enter into it that defileth, neither what- 
soever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie; 
but they whose names are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life. And towards this your 
faces are turned, and your feet are guided into 
the way that leads to it. 

But woe to them that take up their rest by 
the way, and so come short; they shall inhe- 
rit sorrow vexation, and trouble shall be 
their pertiof; and with‘terror and great fear 
shall they inherit their possessions; and pov- 
erty and distress shall be their garments, by 
reason of the drought, scarcity, and famine, 


it, and the Lamb is the light thereof;—the | 


that shall be in their inheritance. But with 
the righteous and them that fear the Lord it 
shall not be so;—for the Lord is their shep- 
herd, and they shall not want any good thing; 
—they shall eat in plenty ;—feed in pastures 
which are green and large, and their souls 
shall delight themselves in fatness. ‘There 
shall no devourer nor venomous beast come 
within their liberty to make them afraid; nei- 
ther shall there be scarcity nor desolation in 
their land; for the dew from heaven shall fall 
upon it, which shall cause it to bring forth 
more abundantly, by which its increase shall 
be watered and refreshed; for the Lord hath 
blessed their inheritance, and the curse shall 
no more come upon it, neither shall the un- 
clean enter into it,—but showers of mercy 
shall descend upon it;—because the Lord 
hath blessed it,—yea, and will bless it, and all 
their posterity, that doth inherit it for ever and 
ever. 

So, my dear Friends, know the seed of 
God in yourselves, and dwell in the living 
power of God, which will overturn and dis- 
possess that which by violence hath kept the 
seed of God in bondage; that that which hath 
led captive may go into captivity, and that 
which hath suffered violence under the violent 
oppressor, may come to be set free. Then 
will you see your deliverer come forth of 
Sion, who purchased your redemption, and 
will make you free from that which hath held 
you in thraldom and bondage: then shall you 
return unto Sion with the ransomed of the 
Lord, with everlasting joy upon your heads,— 


that come to drink here of this fountain of|being made inheritors amongst them that are 


sanctified and crowned with victory. So, the 
everlasting powerful God, who is strong and 
mighty, bless, preserve, and keep you ;—that 
you may multiply, increase, and prosper, and 
bring forth some an hundred, some sixty, 
some thirty fold, to the praise and glory of 
our God—to whose custody and protection I 
commend you: his grace and peace be with 
you for ever and ever, amen. Your dear bro- 
ther in the living truth, 





Wit. Caton. 


Phe journal then proceeds :— 





seven weeks, I left Friends for a season, hav- 
ing had very good service in that place, not 
only at meetings, or the like, but about getting 
books printed and published, which were of 
very good service in that country. 
| Afterwards I went with my dear brother 
; William Ames through some of the principal 
cities in Gilderland; howbeit our movings 
were especially to a place called Zutphen, a 
city out of which W. A. had been banished 
| before: and when we came there we went to 
| the meeting-place of the Mennonists, (other- 
wise baptists;) but when we would have gone 
|in, they bolted the door to us, and would not 
suffer us to enter in among them: and William 
being pretty well known in the city, the rude 
; multitude gathered about us; but to avoid the 
occasion of a tumult, we withdrew out of the 
streets to the walls of the city, and very many 
people followed us. As we were moved and 
allowed of God, so we spoke in his power, te 
the making known of his eternal truth; and a 
very good opportunity we had thereunto upon 


| When I had staid there for the most part of 










































when we were free ; howbeit, the baser sort of 
people were very rude in throwing stones and 
vod at us; but the Lord did so preserve us, 
that we received litle harm thereby. In the 
afternoon there came very many people to us 
out of the city to our lodging, where we had 
also a very good opportunity to declare the 
everlasting truth freely among them, and to 
disperse many books in their own language, 
which we had brought along with us; and 
several there were that received pretty good 
satisfaction. My dear companion had pro- 
posed to have staid there some time, but the 
magistrates being moved with envy, would not 
suffer the people to entertain him; besides 
they took it as a great presumption in him, 
that he should dare to return again thither, 
after he was banished from thence. Moreover, 
they threatened that if the baptists came at us 
they should be served in like manner; which 
threatenings, together with what they had 
done before, did keep the people much in fear 
and slavery, so that they durst not appear to 
vindicate that which they were convinced of? 

After we had such good service there, and 
in those parts, I returned again to Amsterdam, 
where my service consisted much in keeping 
things in as good order as was possible; and 
likewise in getting books printed and published, 
and in several other respects. 

In this year (1657) I was at the Hague, the 
place at which the head court is kept for the 
Seven Provinces: but little entrance there was 
for the truth, though some good service I had 
with some in that city. I was also at the city 
of Dort (when the plague was pretty much 
there,) where I found some two or three that 
were somewhat loving; howbeit, there was 
also little entertainment for the truth in the 
place, and therefore was my suffering the 
greater. 

I went also some time to the city of Utretcht 
to visit them that were convinced, where I had 
now and then good service, and pretty fine 
meetings; but in those days I spoke mostly 
by an interpreter. And when the magistrates 
and priests came to understand how that the 
truth seemed to get some entrance in that 
place, their enmity began to increase against 
it; and they gave forth an order, that those 
that entertained us, and had meetings at their 
houses, should from henceforth neither enter- 
tain us, nor have any more meetings in their 
houses, in pain of being turned out of the city, 
or of being arbitrarily punished ; which threat- 
enings did terrify some, and caused some to 
draw back, but not all. 

I was also at the city of Leyden, where 
their great university is; there a baptist wo- 
man received me into her house, whose hus- 
band was a papist, at whose house I was 
allowed to have a meeting, unto which many 
sorts of people resorted. The truth being 
there a new thing and very strange, I met 
with no small opposition, especially from the 
papists and baptists, both which sorts were 
stirred and offended; and more so, because 
the man and woman of the house came both 
to be convinced. A meeting was in due time 
settled and established in that city, where of- 
tentimes (as also in other places) I had good 
service for the Lord and his truth. And most 
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country, I returned again to the city of Amster- | tensive buildings, to the purposes of the instj- 
dam, which was a place of great concernment, | tution. ‘he farm includes nearly one thousand 
and where there was a more constant service | acres, exclusively appropriated to the support 
than in other parts in that country; in due | of the school, or the practical instruction of the 


time there was an addition to Friends, and the | pupils. In 1820 the school of forestry was 


number of them increased; their meetings | 
were kept in very good order, and for the 
most part were pretty peaceable; and the 





united with this, and the pupils now follow, in 
part, the same courses. 
The entire institution is divided into two de- 


the walls of the city, from which we withdrew, commonly, when my service was over in the! | the king, who devoted a royal seat, with ex. 


goodness and mercy of the Lord abounded | partments, one of which is intended to give a 
much to the remnant that were there gathered. | higher, general and practical education than the 
Howbeit, sometimes the rude multitude was/ other. In the higher, the object is less the ae- 
tumultuous and troublesome at our meetings: | quisition of manual dexterity in the operations 
once especially there were many rude people | of agriculture, than the knowledge required to 
gathered together, who doubtless had much|superintend them; while in the lower, the 
wickedness in their hearts, and some of the| practice is the principal end. ‘The latter de- 
worst of them came into our meeting, and | partment ranks with the rural schools of Swit- 
sought presently to lay violent hands on me, | zerland, and the agricultural school of Temple- 
and to have done much mischief to me and|moyle, in Ireland, already described. In the 
others; but the Lord’s power prevented them, | higher school, all the pupils are expected to 
and preserved me and Friends, even to our | pay for their education. In the lower, natives 
admiration ; for I was through Providence cast | of Wurtemberg are admitted gratis, if their eir- 
into a house in the presence of the rude multi-| cumstances require it. Foreigners may be 
tude, who if they had not been, as it were, | admitted to either; their payments being, how- 
smitten with blindness, and restrained through| ever, on a much higher scale than those of 





their fury upon me and the rest; but he that} ‘The direction of the establishment is dele- 
was in us, and by his power preserved us, | gated by the Agricultural Society to a director 


was greater than he that was in them, who in 
their madness would have devonred us at 
once: but blessed be the Lord our God, who 
very often showed mercy unto us, and did 
very plenteously, at sundry times, with his 
heavenly presence and infinite loving-kindness, 
refresh and comfort our souls and spirits ;—in- 
finite praises be to his name for ever and ever! 

When I had spent above a year in the ser- 
vice of the Lord in the Low Countries, espe- 
cially in Holland, (in which time 1 had also 
written two or three books at the least,) I was 
free in the Lord to return for England, which 
accordingly I did, through Zealand; where I 
wrote the book called, The Moderate Inquirer, 
&c.: and in due time I got well to London, 
through the mercy and goodness of the Lord, 


| power of God, they might have executed | natives.* 


ral precious meetings we had in and about the 
city, even to our great refreshment; for about 
that time the truth did multiply, grow, and 
spread, and many were added to the church, 
and came to receive the gospel. For in those 
days the Lord endued his servants and hand- 
maids with very much power and wisdom 
from above, and they went on in his name, 
preaching the word of life, both in season and 
out of season, not only in the meetings which 


hey were moved to appoint, and which Friends 


Renee 


duly kept, but also in steeple-houses and mar- 
kets, in streets and highways, or elsewhere, 
wheresoever or whensoever any was moved 
of the Lord to publish and declare his living 
truth. 

(To be continued.) 


From Bache's Report on Education in Europe. 


Institute of Agriculture and Forestry at 
Hohenheim, near Stuttgard. 


This is the most complete agricultural school 
in Europe, and extends its usefulfféss not only 
throughout, but beyond Wurtemberg. It was 
established in 1817 by the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Wurtemberg, under the patronage of 





where I found many of the brethren; and seve- | 





and treasurer, the former of whom has the 
general superintendence of all the concerns of 
the institution, while the latter is responsible 
for its financial state to the society and to the 
royal exchequer. ‘The director is also an in- 
structor. There are, besides, four regular or 
ordinary professors, and four extraordinary 
professors, besides an overseer and steward, 
for the management of the farm and domestic 
economy. ‘The treasurer has a book-keeper 
and an assistant in his department. 

Pupils are admitted at seventeen years of 
age, and are expected to possess elementary 
attainments necessary to the prosecution of the 
courses of the school. Between 1820 and 
1836, one hundred and eighty natives, and one 
hundred and eighty-two foreigners have been 
educated in agriculture, and one hundred and 
forty-seven nativés, and one hundred and se- 
venty-seven foreigners in fores:ry, making a 
total of five hundred and thirty-nine in the in- 
stitution. ‘The number of pupils in the higher 
school in 1836, was seventy-two. That in the 
lower school is limited to twenty-seven. 

The pupils of the lower. school, in general, 
come under obligations to remain three years 
at the institution, in consideration of which 
their payments for instruction are diminished, 
in part, in the second year, and cease in the 
third. They are engaged in the operations of 
the farm, the garden, and other parts of the 
establishment, which will be hereafter enumer- 
ated, under the direction of the workmen, and 
under the superintendence of the steward, their 
time being so distributed that they may ac- 
quire practice in the various operations of 
farming. ‘They are also required to attena 
certain of the lectures given to the higher 
classes, and receive instruction at times w vhen 





* For the yearly courses at the higher school na- 
tives pay forty dollars, and forcigners one hundred and 
twenty dollars, For instruction in forestry only, & 
native pays twenty-four dollars, and a stranger seven. 
ty-two dollars, For the three years instruction in the 
lower school, natives pay forty dollars, 
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hey are not engaged in agricultural labour. 
They receive regular wages for work done, 
from which they are expected to pay for their 
maintenance and clothing. Premiums are 
given to those who display great skill and in- 
dustry. While in the house, the younger 
pupils are under the charge of the elder ones, 
and all are under the general superintendence 
of the overseer. ‘The same superintendence 
exists in the refectory and dormitories. It 
subserves the double purpose of economy, and 
of training the elder pupils in the management 
of men, which is one object of their education. 
The institution undertakes to find places for 
those pupils who have given satisfaction while 
in the school, on their completing its courses. 

The agricultural course of the higher school 
may be accomplished in one year, if the pre- 
liminary studies of the pupil have been directed 
with a view to his entering, but, in general, it 
requires two years. ‘The same period of two 
years is required for that of forestry. Each 
scholastic year has two sessions, the one from 
the first of November to Palm-Sunday, and the 
other from two weeks after Palm-Sunday to 
the Ist of October. The intermediate periods 
are vacations, 

The branches of special theoretical instruc- 
tion are as follows : 

First—Agriculture. 
farming and horticulture, including the culture 


of the vine. ‘The breeding of cattle. Grow- 
ing of wool. Raising of horses. Rearing of 
silk-worms. Arrangement and direction of 


farms. Estimation of the value of farms. 
Book-keeping. 

Second—Forestry. Encyclopedia of Fores- 
try. Botany of forests. Culture and super- 
intendence of forests. Guard of forests. 
Hunting. Taxation. Uses of forests. ‘Tech- 
nology. Laws and regulations, accounts and 
technical correspondence relating to forests. 

Third—Accessary branches. Veterinary 
art. Agricultural technology, especially the 
manufacture of beet sugar, brewing, vinegar 
making, and distilling. ‘The construction of 
roads and hydraulic works. 

Besides these special branches, the follow- 
ing general courses are pursued : 

First—T'he Natural Sciences. Geology. 
Physiology of plants. Botany, as applied to 
agriculture and forestry. Natural history of 
animals, beneficial or noxious to plants and 
trees. General chemistry, and its applica- 
tions to agriculture. Physics and meteorology. 

Second—Mathematics. Theoretical and 
practical. Geometry. Elements of trigono- 
metry. Arithmetic. Elements of algebra. 

The institution possesses the most ample 
means for the illustration of those courses in 
its farm and collections. ‘The farm is divided 
into arable land, about five hundred and one 
acres ; meadow land, two hundred and forty- 

two acres; fields set apart for experiments, 
thirty-three acres; woodland, thirteen acres ; 
hursery, sixty-seven acres ; plantation of hops, 
two acres; botanical garden, fourteen acres; 
ground for exercising the pupils in ploughing, 
two acres; garden, one acre; the remainder, 


eighty-five acres. ‘Total, nine hundred and_| assistant.* 
The arable land is cultivated ac- 
cording to five different rotations of crops, that 
the pupils may have specimens of the varieties 


Sixty acres, 


General principles of| history, though small, are interesting, from the 


of system. 
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The botanical garden, nursery, | itself for several years, which is readily to be 


and experimental farm, are prominent parts of| understood from the scale of its farming ope- 


the establishment. 


There is a large stock of| rations. 


‘The success of the farm does not de- 


cattle of different kinds, foreign and domestic, | pend exclusively upon the productive manual 


and of sheep, that the pupils may acquire prac- 
tical knowledge of the relative advantages of 
different breeds, the mode of taking care of the 
stock generally, and of rearing them for differ- 
ent purposes. Horses are kept for a riding- 
school, as well as for the purposes of the farm. 
The institution has a large collection of agri- 
cultural implements in use in Wurtemberg, 
and of models of the varieties of foreign and 
new implements. ‘These are made in a work- 
shop attached to the school, and afford practice 
in the manufacture to the pupils, as well as 
instruction by their use or inspection, with the 
explanations of the professors. ‘The sale of 
these implements and models also contributes 
to the support of the establishment. ‘There 
are two collections of seeds and grain—one as 
specimens for illustrating the lectures, the 
other in quantities for sale. ‘The pupils learn 
the mode of preserving them, and useful seeds 
are distributed through the country. ‘There is 
a collection of soils of all kinds for the lectures 
on terraculture, and the analysis of soils, with 
specimens of the means of melioration used in 
different cases. The collections of natural 


precise adaptation of the specimens to the ob- 
jects of the school. They consist of birds, 
beasts, and insects, and of plants, woods, and 
rocks. ‘Ihe woods are arranged in the form 
of a library, the separate specimens having the 
forms of books given to them, and being cover- 
ed in part with the bark. The name is in- 
scribed upon the back. Cross and longitudinal 
sections are usually found in the same book, 
forming the covers. Between the covers is a 
box containing the seeds and flowers of the 
tree, the parasites, &c., and a description. 
There is a small collection of physical appa- 
ratus, a library, and a laboratory. The fol- 
lowing farming and technological establish- 
ments are connected with the school, and 
worked by the pupils, under the charge of the 
teachers; namely, a cider-press and apper- 
tenances ; a beet-sugar manufactory, a brew- 
ery, a distillery, and a vinegar manufactory. 
Though I saw better individual collections 
than these, the whole suit stands unrivalled, as 
far as my examination extended. 
Examinations take place every year, which 


are obligatory upon those forestry pupils who 


intend to enter the service of the government ; 
strangers are not required to be examined. 


Persons wishing to learn the details of the in- 
stitution, may be received as visiters for a 
period not exceeding a month, living with the 


pupils. 


Each pupil in the higher school has his own 
sleeping-room ; or, at most, two rooms to- 
gether. ‘They bring their supplies of clothing, 
&c. at entrance. ‘The rooms are kept in order 
by the servants, who receive a small compen- 
sation from the pupil. They take their dinner 
and supper in a common hall, and order what 
they please for breakfast from the steward’s 
This institution has supported 





which is paid in advance to the steward.— Venning. 











* The dinner and supper costs four dollars a month, 


labour of the pupils. It is analogous to the 
support of a family on a large estate, the mem- 
bers of the family aiding in the work, and con- 
tributing also in money to their own support, 
but the working of the farm not depending en- 
tirely upon their manual exertions. 


House of Refuge, Philadelphia. 


On the first of January, 1839, there were 
one hundred and fifty-eight inmates under the 
guardianship of the board, viz., one hundred 
and five boys, and fifty-three girls ; and during 
that year one hundred and twenty-seven were 
received—seventy-three boys, and fifty-four 
girls; and one hundred and fourteen left the 
institution—seventy-one boys, and forty-three 


girls. Of those discharged, 
65 were indentured, viz., 42 boys, 23 girls. 
15 sent to sea, 15 * 
19 returned to their friends, 13 “ 6 
5 unsuitable subjects, Ste Te 
18 years of age, a9. &'¢ 
3 sent the Almshouse, 0 3 .°¢ 


1 escaped, ic? 


The accounts received of the children who 
are placed out under indentures, still continue, 
in a great majority of cases, to be highly fa- 
vourable. ‘The numerous applications for 
apprentices, enable the indenturing committee 
to select good places. ‘Those in the country 
are generally preferred. 

Experience confirms the opinion heretofore 
expressed, of the great importance of having . 
children sent to the institution before habits of 
vice are confirmed. At an early age, evil pro- 
pensities, by careful training, may, in most 
instances, under Divine providence, be eradi- 
cated, and virtuous dispositions implanted and 
cultivated, and habits of regularity and indus- 
try fixed. 

But where there has been a long continu- 
ance of depravity, and the period during 
which the discipline of the house can be ex- 
erted is short, the hope of reformation is greatly 
diminished. 

The most painful duty the board have to 
discharge, is that of declining to receive into 
the Refuge those whose age and previous 
course of life render them unfit associates for 
the members of our family. Yet if these un- 
fortunates had been placed under the parental 
discipline of the institution when they first 
manifested a disposition to deviate from the 
paths of rectitude, they would, in all proba- 
bility, have been reclaimed, and rendered vir- 
tuous and happy members of the community. 

The library is still a useful auxiliary to our 
plan, affording the means of instruction and 
| pleasure. It is regularly resorted to by the 
;inmates. ‘The state of the funds has not war- 
|ranted any considerable appropriation towards 

its support. Many of the books which were 
first placed in it by the generosity of the book- 
sellers of Philadelphia, are now considerably 
worn. ‘The board indulge the hope that they 
again may receive further aid from the same 
liberal body. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
The following was written upwards of 
twenty years ago, and communicated to a vil- 
lage newspaper, but so misprinted in its publi- 
cation that I have often wished to see it in a 
correct form. In that form it is now placed 
at the disposal of the editor of “‘ The Friend.” 


“THE BROOK.” 
*Twas a beautiful brook, and screnely it flowed 
O'er the white polished pebbles, that shine in its 
breast, 
And its banks seemed to promise a charming abode, 
Whicre the pensive could muse, or the weary might 
rest. 


Yet, in spring, I had seen it, when loudly it roared, 
And rushed, like a mountain stream, proudly along, 
And its wave, now so gentle, so angrily poured, 
That the birds fled affrighted, and hushed was their 
song. 


tions and accommodations adapted to the needs 
of each successive occupant, who, being for 
the most part proprietor, was at liberty to fol- 
low his own fancy; so that these humble 
dwellings remind the contemplative spectator 
of a production of nature, and may (using a 
strong expression) rather be said to have 
grown than to have been erected;—to have 
risen, by an instinct of their own, out of the 
native rock, so little is there in them of for- 
mality, such is their wildness and beauty. 
Among the numerous recesses and projections 
in the walls and in the different stages of their 
roofs, are seen bold and harmonious effects of 
contrasted sunshine and shadow. It is a 
favourable circumstance that the strong winds 
which sweep down the valleys, induced the 
inhabitants, at a time when the materials for 
building were easily procured, to furnish many 
of these dwellings with substantial porches; 
and such as have hot this defence are seldom 
unprovided with a projection of two large 
slates over their thresholds. Nor will the 
singular beauty of the chimneys escape the 
eye of the attentive traveller. Sometimes a 
low chimney, almost upon a level with the 
roof, is overlaid with a slate, supported upon 
four slender pillars to prevent the wind from 
driving the smoke down the chimney. Others 
are of a quadrangular shape, rising one or two 
feet above the roof; which low square is often 
surmounted by a tall cylinder, giving to the 
cottage chimney the most beautiful shape in 
which it is ever seer. Nor will it be too fan- 
ciful or refined to remark, that there is a pleas- 
ing harmony between a tall chimney of this 
circular form, and the living column of smoke 
ascending from it through the still air. ‘These 
dwellings, mostly built, us has been said, of 
rough unhewn stone, are roofed with slates, 
which were rudely taken from the quarry be- 
fore the present art of splitting them was un- 
derstood, and are, therefore, rough and uneven 
in their surface, so that both the coverings and 
sides of the houses have furnished places of 
rest for the seeds of lichens, mosses, ferns, 
and flowers. Hence buildings, which in their 
very form call to mind the processes of nature, 
do thus, clothed with this vegetable garb, ap- 
pear to be received into the bosom of the liv- 
ing principle of things, as it acts and exists 
among the woods and fields; and, by their 
colour and their shape, affectingly direct the 
thoughts to that tranquil course of nature and 
simplicity, along which the humble-minded 
inhabitants have, through so many genera- 
tions, been led. Add the little garden with its 
shed for bee-hives, its small beds of pot-herbs, 
and its borders and patches of flowers for Sun- 
day posies, with sometimes a choice few too 
much prized to be plucked; an orchard of 
proportioned size; a cheese-press, often sup- 
ported by some tree near the door; a cluster 
of embowering sycamores for summer shade ; 
with a tall Scotch fir, through which the winds 
sing when other trees are leafless; the little 
rill or household spout murmuring in all sea- 
sons; combine these incidents and images to- 
gether, and you have the representative idea 
of a mountain cottage in this country so beau- 
tifully formed in itself, and so richly adorned 
by the hand of nature.—From Wordworth’s 
Descrigtion of the Scenery of the Lakes. 





































And again I had seen it, when summer was high, 
And the sun, in meridian altitude, shone, 
And the flowers had faded, its channel was dry, 
Scarce a drop trickled over its bosom of stone. 
And now, when the mildness of autamn prevails, 
In sadness the stream seems to murmur along, 
On its bosom the sear yellow leof slowly sails, 
And its borders, no longer, are vocal with sony. 
Too soon in his sternness, wil! winter appear, 
In his fetters of ice, chain this beautiful stream, 
Arrest, with his rigours, its gentle career, 
And its breast reflect only his pale languid beam. 
And such is the lot of poor mortals, I sighed, 
As the seasons of life, as of nature prevail ; 
Spring’s impetuosity, anger, and pride, 
When the stream is a torrent, and high is the gale. 
How barren! how feeble! ere summer has flown, 
When care or ambition has dried up the stream, 
When life's early flowers are withered and gone, 
And manhood awakens from youth's charming 
dream. 
My spring-time is past, and my summer is high, 
y spring's swollen current flows proudly no more, 
My flowers have faded, 4 4 channel is dry, 
Nor can autumn, their bloom, or its fulness, restore. 
Oh, God! cre the winter of death shall arrive, 
Ere its coldness shall wrap this frail fabric of clay, 
May thy presence, like mildness autumnal, revive 
he purified spirit of tife’s early day. 
Or at least, be thou pleased, that the sear yellow leaf 
May admonish my heart that the winter is near, 
To prepare, but in rather submission than grief, 
For the end of my autumn, the close of the year. 


Orronn. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 28, 1840. 
— 


MOUNTAIN COTTAGES. 

They are scattered over the valleys, and 
under the hill sides, and on the rocks; and 
even to this day, in the more retired dales, 
without any intrusion of more assuming build- 
ings : 
er like stars some few, but single most, 
And lurking dimly in-their shy retreats, 
Or glancing on each other cheerful looks, 
Like separated stars with clouds between. 

The dwelling-houses and contiguous out- 
houses are, in many instances, of the colour 
of the native rock, out of which they have 
been built; but frequently the dwelling or fire- 
house, as it is ordinarily called, has been dis- 
tinguished from the barn and byer by rough- 
east and white-wash, which, as the inhabitants 
are not hasty in renewing it, in a few years 
acquires, by the influence of weather, a tint at 
once sober and variegated. As these houses 
have been, from father to son, inhabited by 
persons engaged in the same occupations, yet 
necessarily with changes in their circumstances, 
they have received without incongruity addi- 
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THIRD MONTH, 7, 1840. 


Samco aianaiisemae —— s 


We had observed in several of the papers a 


paragraph relative to a decree or bull of the 
pope of Rome, Gregory XVI., against slavery 
and the slave trade. In the Pennsylvania 
Freeman of the present week, we have this 
remarkable document in full, translated and 
forwarded by an American at Paris. If the 
pope is really in earnest in this matter, the ef. 
fect of the exertion of his influence and a- 
thority must be very great. The bull appears 
to have been issued at Rome, December 10th, 


1839. We insert an extract which contains 
the most important part. After a cursory his- 
tory of the previous action of the ‘* Holy See” 
upon the subject, the document proceeds :— 
** But, although this barbarous trade is in 
part abolished, yet that the Holy See may re- 


Joice in the full success of its efforts and of its 


zeal to remove the foul opprobrium from all 
Christian countries, after having maturely con- 
sulted with our venerable brothers, the eardi- 
nals of the holy Roman chureh in council as- 
sembled, and following the footsteps of our 
predecessors, in virtue of apostolic authority, 
we do advertise and admonish, in the power 
of the Lord, all Christians, however strong 
their condition may be, that hereafter they 
cease from the cruel traffic in Indians, negroes, 
and other human beings, by which they have 
been treated as if they were not men, but 
bought, sold, and doomed to the most severe 
labour, like mere brutes, fomenting in their 
own country incessant wars, by a thirst for 
gain, first instigated by their own despoilers. 
It is on this account, and in virtue of the apos- 
tolic authority, that we prohibit these things 
as absolutely unworthy the Christian name, 
and by the same authority we do solemnly 
interdict all ecclesiastics or laity from receiv- 
ing any support which is the produce of trade 
in human beings, or from preaching or teach- 
ing, in public or in private, or in any manner 
whatever, contrary to these apostolic letters. 

** And that these letters may be more pub- 
licly known, and that no person plead igno- 
rance, we direct and ordain that they be pub- 
lished and affixed, according to usage, before 
the door of the Prince of. the Apostles, the 
Chancelry Apostolic, the Palace of Justice of 
Monte Citorio, and at the Champ de Flore.” 

The account of the Institute at Hohenheim, 
contained in the extract inserted from Bache’s 
report, possesses matter of interest to those of 
our readers, at least, who are partial to the 
manual labour plan of instruction. 

A stated annual meeting of “ The Contr- 
butors to the Asylum for the relief of persons 
deprived of the use of their reason,” will be 
held at Mulberry street meeting house, on 
fourth day, third month 18th, at three o'clock 
P. M. 

Samvet Mason, Jr., Clerk. 

2d mo. 29th, 1840. 
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